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President Roosevelt 

By the sudden death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, the Allied world has 
sustained a severe loss on the eve of expected victory. 
Few foreign statesmen have inspired such universal 
esteem in this country. The nation’s grief and sym- 
pathy with our Ally was fittingly expressed by the 
Prime Minister in Parliament, and afterwards in the 
memorial service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was 
attended by Their Majesties the King and Queen, 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, and leaders of every 
sphere of the national life, as well as by distinguished 
representatives of other countries. 


The Universities and the Accountancy 
Profession 
The attention of our readers is drawn to the im- 
portant report printed on pages 152 to 154 of this issue, 
and to our Editorial. The thanks of the profession are 
due to the Joint Committee by whom the report was 
prepared. Its constitution was as follows :— 
Representing the Universities and University Colleges: 
Sir Arnold McNair (Chairman), (Liverpool), Lord 
Eustace Percy (Durham), Mr. T. S. Ashton (Man- 
chester), Mr. A. M. Carr-Saunders (London), Professor 
. J. H. Jones (Leeds), Professor J. G. Smith (Birming- 
ham). ‘ 
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Representing the Institute of Chartered Accountants : 
Mr. E. Furnival Jones, Mr. W. L. Barrows, Mr. D. V. 
House, Mr. R. W. Bankes (Secretary). 


Representing the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors: Mr. Richard A. Witty, Mr. Bertram 


Nelson, Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 
Representing the Association of Certified and Cor- 


porate Accountants: Alderman F. Wilson, Mr. F. G. 
Wiseman, Mr. J. C. Latham (Secretary). 


Rent Control 


The report has been published of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Rent Control, appointed in 
November, 1943, by the Ministry of Health and the 
Department of Health for Scotiand. The Viscount 
Ridley, C.B.E., J.P., was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The report points out the complexity of the 
existing legislation ; there are nine Rent Restrictions 
Acts wholly or partly in force, and the difficulties 
are increased by slight differences in the wording of 
parallel provisions. The Committee consider it 
urgently necessary that “‘ the present chaos of over- 
lapping statutes,’’ together with any amendments 
of the law resulting from their recommendations, 
should be consolidated into a single comprehensive 
Act. So much importance is attached to this point 
that all the other recommendations of the Committee 
are contingent upon its adoption. A further sugges- 
tion is that the oo Segoe should issue an ex- 
planatory memorandum expressed in popular lan- 
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guage. The Committee advise that new legislation 
should be framed on the assumption that it may be 


necessary to continue rent .control for at least ten - 


years. The possibility of some degree of relaxation 
should be considered after a few years, but the 
principle of decontrol on vacant possession should 
not be revived in any circumstances. 


No change is recommended in the present limits 
of rateable value within which houses are controlled. 
Local authorities should be required to maintain 
registers of the rents of controlled houses. Anomalies 
in the rents payable for similar houses should be 
avoided by the establishment of Rent Tribunals to 
determine fair rents. Each Tribunal should consist 
of a full-time Chairman and two or four -time 
members, all persons of experience in public affairs, 
with power to employ qualified surveyors, valuers 
or other experts where necessary. Any application 
for an increase or reduction in rent would be deter- 
mined by a Tribunal, but all other disputes should 
still be settled by the Courts. The cost of repairs 
in relation to the general level of rents should be 
reviewed by a technical committee after about 
three years, when conditions may be expected to be 
more stable than at present. A number of recommen- 
dations relate to the grounds on which the landlord 
may obtain possession, penalties for offences, and the 
position of houses belonging to local authorities, 
housing associations, and charities, and houses in 
rural areas. On some of these points reservations 
have been made by three members of the Committee. 


Incorporated Accountants and Trade 
Associations 


The Council of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants have passed the following resolution : 


The attention of the Council has been drawn 
to certain cases in which members of the Society 
hold secretaryships or other executive positions 
with Trade Associations and similar bodies 
which, among other advantages, offer their 
members preliminary advice on matters of 
accountancy and taxation, for which no charge 
is made. 

In this way an officer of an Association may 
well be brought into touch with persons requiring 
the further professional services of an accountant. 
The Council feel that it may not be out of place 
for them to make clear that they would take a 
serious view of the matter should it appear to 
them that any member of the Society has made 
use of such a position for the purpose of securing 
business which would not ciaruies have been 
placed in his hands. 

The Accounts of Gas Undertakings 

In view of the desire expressed in economic and 
accounting circles for uniformity in the design of 
accounts of each industry, it is encouraging to find 
that gas undertakings have seriously taken this 


matter in hand and that a panel of accountants of the 
London gas companies have investigated the subject 
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and issued a unanimous report. Gas accounts have 
always been of an informative nature and have been 
published with more details than is usual with other 
industries. Even though the statutory form of 
accounts appeared to facilitate a comparison, it was 
realised that the matter depended on the contents 
and compilation of the various headings. This has 
been attended to in the report by specifying in some 
detail the various items to be included under each 
heading. Opportunity was also taken not only to 
revise the main items of the revenue account but also 
to incorporate, as far as possible, the recommenda- 
tions of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
There have been certain departures from the form 
laid down by the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1871, such 
as the inclusion of an item of General Charges under 
Manufacture of Gas and the appearance of “ Service 
to Consumers” as a part of Cost of Distribution of 
Gas. There is a new entry on the debit side of the 
revenue account for Employees’ Welfare, which is 
to be welcomed in view of the general interest dis- 
es in this subject. The net revenue account has 

n redrafted to show in a second portion the taxed 
profit which, together with the amount brought 
forward from the previous account, is available for 
dividends and co-partnership bonus. The contents 
of the balance sheet have been grouped to conform, 
to some extent, with modern requirements. The 
capital issued and fixed and long-term assets are 
shown in total on their respective sides, in lieu of 
one figure representing the balance of the capital 
account. — 

Much has been achieved in the issuing of this 
report, but it should be considered, at this stage, as a 
necessary primary step in the direction of complete 
uniformity. Further small improvements can be 
incorporated as they are discovered and suggested 
in the utilisation of these recommended accounts. 


Should the Ministry of Fuel and Power ultimately © 


decide on the desirability of a standard form of 
accounts, this report can be said to constitute a 
satisfactory foundation. 


Building Society Rates 


- An interest rate of no more than 34 per cent. on 


mortgage advances was described as possible under 
certain conditions by Mr. W. Manning: Dacey in a 
recent address to the Metropolitan Association of 
Building Societies. It was pointed out that although 
the average nominal rate paid by the building societies 
on shares and deposits declined from 3.03 per cent. 
in 1938 to 2.16 in 1942, the actual cost of money to 


the societies, allowing for payment of tax on behalf © 


of their members, declined hardly at all: from 3.63 
per cent. to 3.48. Over this period, too, the average 
return earned on mortgage assets also declined very 
slightly, from 4.86 per cent. to 4.77 per cent. On the 
other hand, there was a much larger decline in the 
average return on fofal assets, from 4.78 per cent. 
to 4.40 per cent., reflecting the abnormal liquidity 
of the movement in the later . The rate paid by 
the societies for their money being only very slightly 
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lower, this reduction was made possible chiefly by a 
contraction in the amount retained by the societies 
for management expenses and appropriations to 
reserves. 

When normal conditions returr, and the societies 
have an active outlet once again for their resources, 
Mr. Dacey suggested, it seems likely that the rates 
paid to shareholders and depositors will once again 
trend upwards, especially if the societies have to 
face appreciable withdrawals. In theory, it was 
pointed out, the cost of money could be reduced in 
three ways: by taking money from depositors not 
liable to tax in preference to the funds of large tax- 
payers ; by accepting funds in the form of deposits 
rather than of shares ; and by reducing the rates paid 
on existing money instead of rationing new sub- 
scribers. To achieve these economies in practice, 
however, concerted action by the societies would 
undoubtedly be necessary. The scope even for con- 
certed action, however, is comparatively limited. 
Beyond a certain point the building societies could 
only reduce their rates if all other rates were also 
falling, and the main obstacle to really cheap money, 
it was suggested, is the rate of 2} per cent. allowed 
by the Post Office Savings Bank. If this rate were 
reduced, the Government would be able to pay lower 
rates on short-term debt such as Treasury deposit 
receipts and Treasury bills, so that in effect the Post 
Office funds cost the Government not 2} per cent., 
but something more like 5 or 6 per cent. 


The Income Tax Bill and Local Authorities 


The computation of wear and tear allowances for 
income tax purposes, which was a relatively simple 


matter a few years ago, became more complex when | 


the extra “one-tenth,” later “ one-fifth,” was 
introduced. The new Income Tax Bill will not lessen 
these complexities. The Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants has issued an unusually 
illuminating and informative memorandum on the 
Bill. The memorandum examines critically those 
obscurities in the text which need clarification, 
particularly points which are of special significance 
to local authorities. Clause 62 aims at reversing the 
House of Lords’ decision in Birmingham Corporation 
v. Barnes (1935). The drastic nature of this clause 
and its possible implications are discussed at length. 
The memorandum also suggests that because the 
section excludes “expenditure . . . met directly or 
indirectly by the Crown or by any government or 
public or local authority . . . or by any person other 
than the first-mentioned person, ” the effect may be 
to exclude local authorities entirely ‘from the Act. 
This surely cannot be the intention. The aim of the 
definition was doubtless to exclude a contribution 
by another local authority and -not expenditure 
incurred by the local authority itself. 


Also important to local authorities is Clause 7, 
under which the new allowance of 2 per cent. of the 
capital expenditure on industrial buildings re 


} replaces 
the existing 1 per cent. under Section 15 of the 


in view of the 
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Finance Act, 1937. Whilst the new allowance is not 
confined, as is the existing allowance, to buildings 
containing moving machinery, on the other hand the 
qualifying capital expenditure will no longer include 
the cost of the site or of rateable machinery. As 
many local authorities are owners of public utilities 
containing valuable rateable machinery, the present 
allowance may be more advantageous to them than 
the new one. The Bill gives an option for the tax- 
payer who is already in receipt of the mills and 
factories allowance to continue to enjoy the allowance 
for five years. The I.M.T.A. memorandum suggests 
that this limit should be extended, if not removed. 
It should also be made clear whether the term 
“ building or structure ’’ under Clause 8 applies to 
water reservoirs. Finally there is the question what 
will constitute the written-down value on which 
future wear and tear allowances will be based. At 
present, written-<down values are calculated as if 
the additional allowances had not been given. Under 
the new provisions they may have to be deducted, 
meaning given by Clause 16 to “ ex- 

penditure unallowed.”’ . It should be made clear what 
practice the Inland Revenue propose to adopt in 
this connection. There are many other interesting 

ints in the memorandum, which it is hoped will 

brought before the Inland Revenue while there is 
yet time for improvement in the drafting of this 
welcome but complicated measure. In memoranda 
of this kind, a body such as the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants can make a most effec- 
tive contribution to its special branch of the public 
services. 
B.E.T.R.O. 

The formation, under the auspices of a number of 
leading industrial firms, of the new British Export 
Trade Research Organisation, has rightly aroused 
considerable interest. ‘“‘ Betro” is a co-operative 
venture designed to conduct market research for its 
members into the requirements of overseas markets, 
and should thus prove a useful adjunct to the proposed 
post-war export drive, since it is generally conceded 
that in the past British exporters have not done as 
much as might be desirable to ascertain exactly 
what the overseas consumer requires. All British 
manufacturers will be eligible for membership, and 
the concern will be governed by a Council elected 
from the members. Founder members will contribute 
£500 a year for three years, while the subscription for 
ordinary members will be £100, these payments 


_ ranking as an allowable cost for tax purposes. If 


the organisation secures the support which it merits 
and seems assured of receiving, these modest con- 
tributions will provide it with ample resources 
(£250,000 a year has been mentioned), and enable it 
to render a marketing service beyond the scope of 
even the largest individual advertising agency. 
The Department of Overseas Trade has given a general 
welcome to the new organisation (whose facilities 


will in no way overlap with those of the official 
body), and has promised further help if “ Betro” 
secures sufficient support to make its plans effective. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 


ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION 


Amid the grave preoccupations of the war, the 
urge throughout the country for improved education is 
an encouraging fact. In the accountancy profession 
it has increasingly made itself felt. There has been a 
welcome desire on the of Vice-Chancellors of 
Universities to link facilities for a liberal education 
to suitable spheres of the national life hitherto but 
little influenced by the Universities. A happy con- 
vergence of these two movements has led to the 


formation of a Joint Committee of representatives of 


the Universities and of the accountancy profession, 
whose report is published in this issue. 

Acknowledgment should at once be made of the 
able guidance and personal interest of Sir Arnold 
McNair, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee. The deliber- 
ations were greatly assisted by the receptive attitude 
of the University representatives and of the respec- 
tive Presidents. After consideration by the Councils 
of the accountancy bodies, joint local meetings were 
held in the areas of participating Universities. 

At each of these meetings, a helpful contribution 
was made by the Vice-Chancellor or other repre- 
sentative of the University concerned, who met 
representatives of the various District Societies, and 
the scheme was explained by three of the Accoun- 
tancy members of the Joint Committee, who gave 
much time to this work. Consultation with each 
participating University will be continued by a local 
advisory committee. Throughout the negotiations, 
both on the Joint Committee and at the District 
Society Meetings, there has been complete co-opera- 
tion between the representatives of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and of the Association of Certified 
Accountants. 

Thus the proposals have already been reviewed and, 
we are glad to say, approved by representative 
members of the profession throughout the country : 
but before they are finally adopted members of each 
accountancy body will be asked to give their approval. 
Meanwhile, preliminary steps have been taken to 
enable men and women to commence the University 
Course in October, 1945. 

The outlook of the accountancy profession has been 
essentially individualistic. A candidate qualified by 
experience to sit for the professional examinations 
has been free to choose the method of studying the 
subjects required. That freedom of choice will remain, 
and actually the area of choice is enlarged. There is 
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no compulsory element in the scheme. The educa- 


tional work of the District and Student Societies, 
mainly carried on by voluntary effort, and aiming at 
a general diffusion of professional knowledge and 
experience, will both continue and be invigorated. 
Likewise the existing methods of preparing for the 
professional examinations will remain undisturbed. 

If the average age of qualifying may become some- 
what higher than hitherto, this will possibly be 
common to all professions. The report states that 
in future an increasing number of able boys and girls 
will probably go to the Universities aided by bursaries. 
Clearly they should receive every encouragement to 
enter the accountancy profession, and this is one of 
the aims of the recommendations. 

It must be understood that the policy of the 
Universities is to offer a liberal education, not to 
provide purely vocational courses : from that standard 
the Universities cannot depart. This implies the 
stimulation of intellectual curiosity—not merely 
facilities for obtaining a University degree, however 
commendable and necessary that may be. But a 
liberal education, broadly conceived, need not 
exclude subjects which have a professional applica- 
tion. It is the merit of the scheme that it offers 
University education with options suitable for the 
accountancy profession. The undergraduate will thus 
study his own professional subjects set in the wider 
background of knowledge and facts to which his 
professional work will be, related—and with the 
advantages of University life. 

The Joint Committee have kept before them the 
essential elements for obtaining a professional quali- 
fication in accountancy, which may be summarised 
as (a) practical experience in the profession, (b) a 
liberal education, (c) professional studies, and (d) the 
building of character. The total period covered 
by articles and the University course will be 5? years, 
including nine terms at the University, and three 
years’ practical training, and provision is made 
for exemption from the professional Intermediate 
Examination. The programme in the report is an 
illustration only and is not a fixed arrangement. The 
scheme is flexible, and this is not said merely to beg 
questions which arise. Each candidate can consider 
his programme in consultation with his principal and 
the University authorities. The course is to be a day- 
time one, to be taken at a University or college partici- 
pating in the scheme. Evening courses are not en- 
visaged, but where there are evening courses at one of 
the colleges or Universities within the scheme, e.g., at 
London University, they are not excluded. Alterna- 
tively, a candidate may take his degree by the pre- 
scribed procedure and then be articled for three years. 

Those who -qualify under the Society’s Special 


Bye-Laws are equally comprehended, and will receive - 


both exemption from the Intermediate Examination 
and a reduction in the normal period of professional 


‘experience. 


Ex-Service men and women will receive such 
concessions as the Universities and the profession 
have already approved, and—it is thought—Govern- 
ment grants for further training and education. 

We cordially commend the scheme to the considera- 
tion of all members of the Society. 
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The Budget 


It is apparent from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s speech that it would have been useful this 
year if the Budget could have been postponed a few 
months. His general review of financial prospects is 
most encouraging, and shows that there is a sound 
plan to be put into operation as soon as ible. 
A second Budget, giving some measure of relief from 
the pressing burden of taxation, is to be expected 
later in the year. Such relief as affects P.A.Y.E. is 
not likely to be brought into operation until 1946-47. 

To our readers, the two items that have the most 
immediate appeal are the extension of the E.P.T. 
standard in all cases where the existing standard is 
under £12,000, and the treaty with the U.S.A. which 
is to do away with double taxation between that 
country and the U.K., coupled with the promise 
that similar treaties will be concluded with other 
countries, both inside and outside the Empire. As 
usual, there are to be certain alterations in the law 
generally. 

Excess Profits Tax 

The increase in the E.P.T. standards is similar to 
the abatement allowed in the case of N.D.C.; all 
existing standards under £12,000 are to be increased 
by one-tenth of the amount by which they fall short 
of £12,000. This applies whether the standard is a 
minimum one} one based on a percentage of capital, 
or one based on pre-war profits. The effect is to 
increase the present exemption limit of £2,000 by 
one-tenth of £10,000 to £3,000 ; that for one working 
proprietor to £3,450 ; a standard of £5,000 to £5,100, 
and soon. Not only will this alleviate the cramping 
effect of the tax on small and young enterprises, but 
it should also lighten the burden in the Revenue 
offices by taking many border-line cases out of review. 

The Chancellor pointed out that the reasons he 
gave last year against any reduction in E.P.T. still 
held so long as the war in Europe continues, but he 
recognised that the 100 per cent. tax weighs heavily 
on concerns which have had a big expansion in turn- 
over, since (subject to the small effect of additional 
capital) it takes away the whole of the additional 
profits, including increase due merely to a change 
in the standards of values. He emphasised, however, 
that the post-war credit reduced the effective rate 
to 80 per cent. and there was therefore a fund that 
will be available to enable industry to face the task 
of transferring from war pfoduction to peace pro- 
duction. While we agree with these statements, we 
doubt whether, in most cases, the post-war credit will 
be more than a fraction of the change in the standards 
of values, and therefore totally inadequate. 


Double Taxation 
The year 1945 will go down in taxation history as 
a turning point in world taxation. The conclusion 


of a treaty with the U.S.A. which will ensure that 
rofits are only taxed once will give a much needed 

t to trade between the two countries. Par- 
ticularly welcome is the assurance that the Treasury 
desires to come to arrangements with the Dominions 
- which, in place of the existing partial relief, will give 


complete relief from double taxation, and to conclude 
agreements with other countries similar to that with 
the U.S.A. 

The treaty, with the mechanics of which we shall 
deal at a later date, covers all income liable to tax 
in both countries. As regards trading profits, the 
foreign tax is to be credited against the home tax 
on the same profits. A similar credit will be given 
against the U.S. E.P.T. and against U.K. E.P.T. 
There are provisions for profits made through agencies, 
and for the settlement, on favourable terms, of old 
arrears of U.S. tax due from U.K. residents. 

In the case of dividends flowing from the U.S.A. 
the Withholding Tax is reduced from 30 to 15 per 
cent. in the ordinary case and to 5 per cent. in the 
case of dividends received by a U.K. company from a 
subsidiary in the U.S.A. Whereas in the past, that 
tax has been allowed only as a deduction from the 
income, full U.K. tax being payable on the balance, 
it will in future be set against the U.K. liability, as 
in the case of trading profits. 

The principle now applicable to certain British 
Government securities whereby non-resident owners 
are exempt from tax on the interest is to be extended 
to cover all interest on both sides. Royalties also 
are to be exempted in the country from which they 
are derived in all cases where the recipient is not 
trading in that country. This will include literary 
as well as industrial royalties. 

The treaty extends into the field of death duties. 
The two countries have agreed to adopt a common 
code of rules for determining the situation of pro- 
perty where both countries have a prima facie 
claim for tax, and where the code demands a double 
tax, provision is made for relief by means of tax 
credits. ; 

Other Amendments of the Acts 

The Budget Resolutions provide for amendments 
as to the definition of chargeable goods by reference 
to use of the utility mark (purchase tax) ; charges 
in connection with schemes for the rationalisation of . 
industry ; extension of time for making assessments 
in respect of alterations in the amount of E.P.T. or 
N.D.C. deductible for income tax and of allowances 
for exceptional depreciation; and computation of 

fits, time limits and double taxation as affecting 

.P.T. and N.D.C. We must await the Finance Bill 
for details. 

P.A.Y.E. 


The Chancellor said the new system of deducting 
tax in relation to the pay packet has passed its first 
year with remarkable success. About 16,000,000 
persons come within the scope of the scheme, of whom 
about 12,000,000, divided into 7,500,000 weekly wage- 
earners and 4,500,000 other employees or office 
holders, are liable to tax. About 1,000,000 employers 
are concerned in operating the scheme. 

Out of £540,000,000 collected under the scheme, 
£100,000,000 represented an increase over 1943-44, 
of which half came from weekly wage-earners. The 
Chancellor estimated that perhaps a quarter of the 
increase was due to the efficiency of P.A.Y.E. which 
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succeeded in bringing into the net large numbers of 
individuals whom the old arrangements were not 
sufficiently swift and flexible to catch. 

It would be interesting to learn the cost of the 
scheme to the Revenue and to employers. This must 
have been very great; it has certainly been a drain 
on paper stocks. 

Indirect Taxes 

The duties under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act and the Import Duties Acts have been generally 
in abeyance for an extensive range of goods pre- 
dominantly .imported for Government purposes. 
It is proposed to restore the duties, except on a 
limited range of finished military supplies, about the 
time that victory over Germany has been achieved. 

The change to cylinder capacity as the measure of 
motor vehicle duty is to apply from a future date and 
only to new registrations. 


The People’s Contribution 


It is something entirely unprecedented that the 
people of this country should have contributed no 
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less than 42 per cent. of their personal income to the 
war effort, either by taxation or saving; and that 
r cent. of the past year’s war expenditure, the 
highes t in history, was covered by Revenue. 


The Future 

A major reduction of taxation cannot be made 
until war expenditure. has decreased further than the 
immediate estimate. To increase spending power 
without an increased supply of goods to match it 
would benefit none. The increase in that supply 
can only follow a decrease in war demands. The 
Chancellor recognises the need for speed and urgency 
in the transfer of men and women to productive 
employment with the least possible delay. Treasury 
control must immediately once again assert effective 
authority to cut out non-essentials and increase 
productive resources. The rebuilding of our export 
trade, having regard to the big amounts we owe 
overseas, will require a high degree of discipline and 
restraint for the individual. 


Budget Estimates, 1945-46 


A.—ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE. 


“aah 00 ‘ obo 
Income Tax 1,350,000,000 Interest and Management of National Debt 465,000,000 
Sur-tax 80,000,000 Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 11,000,000 
Estate Duties 115,000,000 Miscellaneous Consolidated Fund Services ... 8,000,000 
Stamps . --- 19,000,000 
National Defence Con- Total 484,000,000 

tribution . 500,000,000 
Excess Profits Tax — £ mM 
oken Votest 4, 


Other Inland ee 
Duties a 


4,656,000 


Total Inland Revenue Ss ... 2,065,000, i 
. RA Foreign and Imperial... 29,085,000 
Customs and Excise— I. Home Department, w 
Customs ... . 589,000,000 : and . Justice 2 ..- 21,731,000 
Excise . 541,000,000 -IV. Education and Broadcast- 
———_—. ing 112,955,000 
Total Customs and Excise... .-. 1,130,000,000 V. Health, Labour, Insurance 
(including Old Age and 
Motor Vehicle Duties 30,000,000 Widows’ Pensions . 232,863,000 
—_—_—_————_|__ VI. Trade, Industry and 
TotaL RECEIPTS FROM TAxEs __...3,225,000,000 pest”... en ... 28,385,000 
VII. Common Services (Works, 
Wireless Licences ‘sh 4,850,000 Stationery, &c. ... 25,824,000 
Crown Lands fae 1,000,000 | VIII. Non-Effective a 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ae 11,150,000 (Pensions) 41,631,000 
Sinddimaseus as ,000, IX. Exchequer Contributions 
———— to Local Revenues ... 52,773,000 
TotaL REVENUE ... ... 3,265,000,000 X. War Services — 
Excrss oF EXPENDITURE OVER “er Votes) che 2,000 
REVENUE ae jad oat ... 2,300,281,000 549,905,000 
Votes of Creditt.. 4,500,000,000 


Post Office Vote (Excess over Revenue) 


Tax Collection— 
Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue 
Votes (including Pensions, £1,675,000) ... 


21,212,000 


5,081,281,000 
... 5,565,281,000 


5,565,281,000 


3 t Substantive cost in 1945 to be met from Votes of Credit. 
¢ Excluding value of supplies in kind under Lend-Lease and similar arrangements. 
B.—SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

* Post Office expenditure corresponding to Revenue (including Pensions £8,500,000) .. os 
* Excluding £11,500,000 estimated to be required from Votes of Credit. 


ToTaL EXPENDITURE 


| ae 
114,100,000 
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The White Paper, analysing the sources of war 
finance and giving estimates of the national income 
and expenditure, is this year much extended and 
improved. Not only is there some new information, 
but, while maintaining most of the standard tables 
in their old form, the authors have given a great deal 
of explanatory matter. The principal feature of the 
table of national income is that the rise is much 
smaller than in any other complete war year. Further, 
the proportion of the total increase accounted for by 
the rise in pay and allowances going to the Forces 
and Auxiliary Services is the largest for the period. 
The rise in wages and salaries is only some 1.2 per 
cent., and that in profits is even smaller, but there 
have been considerable rises in transfer items, such 
as interest on the national debt, pensions, and other 
relief services. 

This may help to account for a moderate change in 
the way in which incomes have been used. The 
following table shows the split-up as between spending 
for consumption, taxation, and saving. 


1938 1943 1944 
. £m. % {mil % jmil % 
Consumption .. $3,607 75.1 3,972 51.8 4,183 52.0 


Taxes : -- 1,025 21.3 2,279 29.8 2,469 30.7 
Saving... -» 172 36 1,413 184 1,391 17.3 


Total ... . 4,804 100.0 7,684 100.0 8,043 100.0 


There is here at least a suggestion that the people 
who received the increases were either less able or 
less willing to save. The figures analysing expendi- 
ture of individuals, given on page 150, show that the 
rapid rise in expenditure on drink and tobacco has 
been checked, but this reflects only in a very minor 
degree a change in habits. The rise under both heads 
in the earlier years was due almost entirely to higher 
prices, caused by increased indirect taxation. On 
the other hand, after a fall in 1943, there was a sharp 
recovery last year in expenditure, at constant prices, 
on food and some categories of clothing. 

The second aspect of the White Paper which is of 
special interest is the movement in the total of 
Government outlays and the sources from which 
they were financed. Total Central Government ex- 
penditure increased by only £133 million on the year 
to £5,914 million, while revenue increased {273 
‘§ million to £3,154 million. Consequently, the need to 
borrow was reduced by {140 million, but, unfortu- 
nately, gross private saving was also lower. The 
balance to be found can only be made up of dis- 
investment at home or abroad, and, although these 
were both lower on the year, it was still necessary to 
run down domestic capital by £307 million, and to 


debt overseas. 

The actual decrease in what are currently called 
small savings was only some {17 million, but there 
was a sharp decrease in the net amount raised from 
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raise £655 million by sales of assets or increasing 


other souross at long term and in the fesee of tax 
reserve certificates, with the result that short term 
borrowing through the market rose by £64 million 
or some 7.4 per cent. This is not real saving in the | 
sense that it represents abstention from outlays on 
consumption goods. Consequently there was a rise 
on the year in the net dis-investment of the country 
taken as a whole. 

The question of dis-investment is, of course, of. 
the first importance. It is going to constitute in the 
post-war years two of our major problems. In so far 
as dis-investment represents the running down of 
domestic plant, at a time when its improvement is 
urgently required, it means high costs until the 
position is remedied. In so far as it means incurring 
debts abroad, additional exports have to be found for 
some agreed amount in respect of which there will 
be no corresponding inflow of goods. — 

The whole story is set out in summary form in the 
following table, which is again expressed in millions 
of pounds. é a 

1938 1938-40 1944 1941-44 1938-44 


3 yrs. 4 yrs. 7 

Gross capital forma- _ 

tion oan 785 2,153 287 1,430 3,583 
Less depreciation and 

maintenance .. 440 1,855 475 1,900 3,255 
Net — formation +345 +798 —188 —470 +4328 
Net obligations in- 

curred overseas ... 70 1,116 655 2,800 3,916 


Total investment + or 
dis-investment — +275 —318 —843 —3,270 —3,588 


That is to say, we have incurred over seven years 
increased overseas obligations of £3,916 million, and 
there was a net investment at home of only £328 
million against a figure which, on the basis of 1938, 
ought to have been {2,415 million. Actually on that 
basis the figure should have been still higher, for part 
of the capital formation of the war period was merely 
the replacement of war damage, which is only in- 
cluded in these figures to the extent that compen- 
sation has been paid for it. Further, the figure of 
gross formations includes additions to work in pro- 
gress on Government account, in so far as it is pri- 
vately financed. Although this is an addition to the 
resources of the individual firm, from the standpoint 
of the country as a whole it is no addition to capital 
resources, unless the goods exist and are usable after 
the war. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that there 
should be great stress laid on the need for exports, 
which must mean some economy in private spending 
in the short run, or that industry should be planning 
huge capital expenditure, which will have a similar 
effect. Further, it is clear that the reserves which it 
has been possible to accumulate under the present 


system of taxation will be grossly insufficient to make 
good capital consumption. 
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National: Income 


PERSONAL ee ON ie od 


1940 1943 
ne 
Food ee | 1,205 1, 1,261 1,342 
Drink and tobacco 615 1,057 1,093 
Rent, rates, etc. . 491 520 
Fuel and light 192 220 232 244 


Clothing ‘ 446. 496 429 494 
Travel* 284 181 222 223 
Other services 567 564 593 614 
Other goodst 297 378 496 524 
Adjustmentt —7 — 50 50 
Consumption at market 

hed 4,153 4,423 4,987 5,216 

* Including privately and their running expenses. 


For expenditure abroad, etc. 
PRIVATE INCOME AND OUTLAY 


Rent, interest and profits “ 
received by persons 1,612 1,769 2,025 2,132 
Wages and salaries ... 2,835 3,321 4,350 4,403 
Pay and allowances (in 
Frees end. Auxiliary 
‘orces an 
Services on eee 78 386 999 ~=s 11,171 
gene? payments i 131 151 222 244 
nemployment — 
etc. —_ " 112 64 17 18 
Health payments 35 35 45 51 
Other transfer payments 1 18 26 24 
Personal income before tax 4,804 5,744 7,684 8,043 
ee eee oe eee 
Personal expenditure on 
consumers’ — and 
services! 3,541 3,696 3,904 4,115 
4 and life assurance | 66 66 68 68 
. Indirect taxes, rates, etc., 
less subsidies .. 546 661 1,015 1,033 
Direct tax payments? a 524 1,025 
—— tax payments ter the 
ao ent _— 
4 oo — . 170 205 
Death duties? ... 90 85 104 113 
Excess of direct tax lia- 
bilities over payments .. 11 37 108 93 
Net personal saving ... (172) (675) (1,413) (1,391) 
Personal outlay ... ... 4,804 5,744 7,684 8,043 
ae Bain oe enema 
Other Private Income 
Other private income 
before tax o 615 980 975 
N.D.C. and E.P.T 
ments ... : vigil 15 68 483 519 
Other direct tax pa’ ts 
including War 
Act contributions and 
premiums met out of 
other private income ... 62 110 253 242 
Excess of direct tax lia- 
bilities on other private 
income over payments ... 12 247 39 9 
Other private net saving 170 190 205 205 
Other privateoutlay ... 259 615 980 975 
ET Se oe ee 
2 fac Ws ‘Tameap net Act sonatas tal pabese sian met out of personal 
ry mae penne ee cod pupenants due for a after the war 


transfer of property. 
* After set aside the excess of direct tax liabilities over payments. 


EE ——— Ee 
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and Expenditure 


SOURCES OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


1938 1940 1943 1944 
47". 
Central government revenue 880 1, 2,881 3,154 


Unemployment Fund ... —1l 24 74 72 
National Health Funds ... — 9 9 5 
Local Loans Fund | 5 10 10 
Other extra-budgetary re- 

ceipts' ... 257 516 —160 —102 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation . = —_ —7 —il 
Canadian Government 

interest-free loan =H -- —4 —13 
Miscellaneous? _..... 2 6 5 5 

Less 
my funds —Il1 —12 —15 —16 
Other expenditure (net) 4 8 15 16 


National Savings Certifi- 


in accrued interest... 3 167 297 265 
Defence Bonds i 180 121 ~=—s«d112 
Other public i issues “(net) «. 73 567 ~==1,060 898 
Increase in fiduciary i issue 10 50 ~=——s«d150 150 


Ways and Means -.. —189 129 433 537 
Treasury deposit receipts _ 338 434 394 
Tax reserve certificates ... — i 177 113 


Subsidies 15 70 190 220 
National debt interest and 
interest accrued on Na- 


tional Saving Certificates 

paid to the private sector 

of the economy 192 208 344 394 
Non-contributory pensions, 

war pensions, etc. jens 84 98 161 182 
Unemployment and train- 

ing allowances . wwe 36 19 13 1l 
Other transfer payments 15 15 16 
Expenditure on goods and 

services connected with 

the war ... ° 353 «2,471 38294,552 394,591 
Expendituré on other cur- 

rent goods and services 92 117 139 140 
Net non-war capital forma- 

ate (24 18 10 8 

Net transfers to other ' 

public authorities 231 328 357 352 
Central government ex- 

penditure ey .. 1027 3,344 5,781 5,914 


1 Including war risks insurance and certain War Damage Act receipts, Ex- 
change Equalisation Account and reduction in Exchequer Balance. 
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South Wales Incorporated Accountants 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire was celebrated on April 12. In view 
of wartime conditions, the occasion was marked by 
a meeting of members at Cardiff, at which the only 
guests were Mr. Richard A. Witty and Mr. A. A. 
Garrett, President and Secretary of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. E. Ewart Pearce, President of the District 
Society. 


Mr. Richard A. Witty conveyed the congratulations 
and best wishes of the Council of the pe on 
to the members in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


It had given him great personal pleasure to receive 
an invitation to address them on this occasion. He 
wished to thank Mr. E. Ewart Pearce, their President, 
and also Mr. Tudor Davies, Honorary Secretary, and 
the Committee, whose sustained efforts throughout 
the war had prevented any break in the work of 
the District Society. Mr. Pearce had also carried out 
important duties in the Home Guard, and these had 
been r by the award to him of the M.B.E. 
(Military Division). 

Mr. Witty also acknowledged the assistance of 
two of his colleagues on the Council, Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett and Mr. F. J. Alban, both of whom were 
Past Presidents of the South Wales Society. 

The anniversary corresponded wit. the fiftieth 
anniversary of his own connection with the Society, 
which would occur in August. 


The Income Tax Bill 


The Income Tax Bill was a belated but welcome 
response to the demands that business men had been 
making for years for relief in of wasting 
assets. It would help to fit British industries for the 
intense competition for the markets of the post-war 
world. At home, encouragement was very necessary 
to start industries new to this country. An example 
was the expected manufacture in South Wales of 
popular watches. 

There was no need to emphasise the importance to 


the extractive industries of the right to write off. 


the wasting asset in proportion to the wastage as it 
occurred. 

The worst feature of the Bill was the complexity 
of its language. As accountants, they had certain 
criticisms of its provisions, but no doubt some of 
these would be met in Parliament. The Bill was a 
first step in the right direction, and they _ it 
would be followed by many more. 


P.A.Y.E. 

Although every employer had been turned into an 
unpaid collector of taxes, the Revenue would need 
all the help that accountants could give if the im- 
mense number of amendments in P.A.Y.E. assess- 
ments at the end of each year was not to cause a 
breakdown in inspectors’ offices. 


Finance for Industries 

Practising accountants were familiar with the 
heavy drain on industry to meet E.P.T.. Thorough 
modernisation and the establishment of new industries 
would demand labour, material and finance. The 
projected adaptation of banking policy and the 
Government’s to ri3 pat 5° al com- 
ies—with resources of {125 on- an 45 

milion, to provide capital for larger and 
respectively—were to be welcomed, 
but they could not cover the whole field. Finance for 
smaller undertakings must depend on individual 
enterprise and a large volume of saving. South Wales 
had useful experience in this field before the war. He 
commended to their attention especially the subject 

of costing in relation to prices and finance. 


Post-War Arrangements 

The Council had published concessions to articled 
clerks and special bye-law candidates who had 
rendered national service in H.M. Forces or otherwise 
during the war. The normal requirements for ad- 
mission to the examinations and to membershi 
would be modified in their favour, but every candi- 
date must pass the Final Examination and must 
have completed a reasonable period of professional 
experience. 

Members upon demobilisation would be welcomed 
at a series of short courses, on the lines of those held 
at Oxford and Cambridge before the war, at which 
they would be the guests of the Society. 

But the Council would look to the District Societies 
for a large measure of assistance in welcoming and 
rehabilitating both members and students on their 
return to civilian life, and in helping and encouraging 
their subsequent progress in the profession. 


Resettlement Advice Service 

Incorporated Accountants, through the District 
Societies, would make a full contribution towards 
the very practical service of the Advisory Panels 
to be set up by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, to give advice to those who on discharge 
from war service contemplated the purchase of or 
investment in small businesses. Panels would be set 
up throughout the country. Mr. Witty thanked those 
South Wales and Monmouthshire members who had 
responded to his appeal, made through their Com- 


mittee. 
Conclusion 

The broad policy of the Council was to further 
the interests of the Society and of all its members. 
District Societies played an important part by 
keeping the Council in touch with the members, and 
by their educational work. The record of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Society during the past 
fifty years was one of which they might be proud. 
Mr. Witty expressed his hearty good wishes to every 
member within the area. 
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The Accountancy Profession and the Universities 


A year ago, the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals and the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants 
appointed a Joint Committee for the purpose of explor- 
ing the possibility of providing improved facilities for 
the education in the Universities of England and Wales 

_of prospective members of the accountancy profession. 

In September last, the Joint Committee submitted 
its Report te the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and to 
the Councils of the professional bodies. The Report 
having been accepted in principle by most of the Uni- 
versities and by the Councils of the professional bodies, 
the accountancy members of the Joint Committee have 
prepared the following memorandum in order that the 
scheme may in due course be placed before the members 
of the respective professional bodies at special general 
meetings. 

It will be seen that the scheme is voluntary and that 
the only fundamental change contemplated is exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination of candidates who 
have obtained a university degree in accordance with 
the proposals. 

During the past few months, detailed discussions 
have been taking place with representatives of individual 
Universities and with the District Societies of the pro- 
fessional accountancy bodies, with a view to the scheme 
being placed before members of the respective profes- 
sional bodies at special general meetings. It is hoped 
to bring the scheme into operation in October next at 
the Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Durham 
(Newcastle Division), Leeds, Liverpool, London and 
Manchester. At a number of other Universities and 
University Colleges, discussions are in progress as to 
detailed arrangements. 


1. THE ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION AND THE UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

The Joint Committee based its Report on the belief 
thatthe steady advance in the status and responsibility 
of the accountancy profession makes it desirable to 
attract into it to an increasing degree men and women 
of the highest character and intellectual attainments. 
If this purpose is to be achieved, it is considered that 
collaboration between the universities and the profession 
is necessary for at least three reasons : 

(i) The educational policy of this country will in 
future have the effect of ensuring that an increasing 
number of the abler boys and girls are able to go 
to universities. It is plainly desirable that such 
boys and girls should be able to enter the accoun- 
tancy profession, which must recruit from this 
stratum to a considerable extent if it is to maintain 
its position in comparison with other professions. 

(ii) Many ex-service men and women will, during the 
next few years, be entering universities under 
Government schemes. It is important that they 
should be able to take advantage of these uni- 
versity facilities without depriving themselves of 
or unduly delaying opportunities of entering the 
profession. 

(iii) Thirdly, it is felt that many accountancy students 
would derive benefit from the liberal education 
and intellectual discipline afforded by a uni- 
versity, which would enable them better to under- 
stand the principles underlying their profession 
and to derive greater benefit from their actual 
experience in the office. The widening scope of 


the profession calls, indeed, for a corresponding 
widening in our methods of education. 

The universities are equally conscious that they would 
have much to gain from closer contact with the pro- 
fession. Accountants are in intimate touch with the 
commercial and industrial communities, which the 
universities must help and to which they must look for 
support in an increasing degree. There are also wide 
fields of research where progress is difficult without 
contact with such practical subjects as accountancy, 
costing and auditing. 

2. SPECIAL Factors RELATING TO THE ACCOUNTANCY 
PROFESSION. 

In preparing a scheme which would permit of full 
collaboration with the universities, the accountancy 
members of the Joint Committee had the following 
factors in mind: 

(i) Due importance must be attached to practical 
training as an essential condition for qualification 
as a professional accountant. It was felt that the 
minimum period for this practical training must 
remain at three years—the present minimum 
period for university graduates. 

(ii) Secondly, the profession should be able to have 
confidence in the proposed university courses. 
Accountancy should be regarded as a main subject 

_ and should be taught in a practical way (normally 
by lecturers with practical experience in the 
profession) with emphasis on fundamental princi- 
ples and methods. 

(iii) Next, the scheme should not be over-ambitious. 
For son ; years at least, facilities for university 
education can appeal only to a small minority of 
our candidates. A simple and flexible scheme is 
much to be preferred to elaborate arrangements. 


(iv) The scheme must enlarge (and not restrict) the 
opportunities of entering the profession. Candi- 
dates must still be free to decide for themselves 
how they shall prepare for their professional 
examinations. University facilities for those who 
desire them must be available as widely as possible 
and not merely at a few selected universities. 
The cost must be kept within the means of a good 
candidate who is able to help himself by scholar- 
ship schemes and bursaries (which will be in- 
creasingly available after the war). 

(v) Finally, the professional Final Examinations 
(without exemptions in any circumstances what- 
ever, either in whole or in part) must be the only 
method of obtaining a professional qualification. 

It has been found possible unanimously to recommend 

a scheme which has due regard to these factors. 


3. PRINCIPLES. | 

It was in the judgment of the Joint Committee un- 
desirable that a student should, at one and the same 
time, serve in an office and study in a university for a 
degree. Such a programme would make the worst of 
both worlds, for he could be neither a good clerk nor a 
good student ; it would set up an unfortunate division 
of allegiance, it would impose an undue strain upon the 
student and it would destroy much of the value both of 
the university education and of the office experience, 

It was also considered that (certainly in the early 
years of any scheme) it was undesirable and impractic- 
able to set up new Faculties or Departments of Accoun- 
tancy. For many reasons, the preferable course was to 
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take existing courses for Economics or Commerce Degrees 
and to strengthen them on the accountancy and legal 
sides to meet the needs of accountancy students. 

‘It is no less important that students taking the 
proposed course should not be subject to an undue 
strain, either in relation to the number of examinations 
which they are required to take or as respects the total 
ee required to take a degree and to obtain a pro- 

ional qualification. It was, therefore, recommended 
that the professional bodies should exempt from their 
Intermediate Examination students graduating in ac- 
cordance with the scheme and that a time-table extending 
over about 5} years should be devised. 


4. THE PRoposEeD TIME-TABLE. 

These principles led the Joint Committee to the 
conclusion that the university period should consist of 
two years, nine months (for example, from October 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1948) to be taken at any time during 
the period of articles or professional training (or before 
such period) as might be found most convenient. Assum- 
ing that the scheme came into operation in 1945, a time- 
table of a boy who had attained the necessary qualifica- 
tion for Matriculation might, therefore, be as follows 
(subject to the claims of national service). 

Practical University 
Experience Course 

1945. Months. Months. 
April. Commencement of pro- 

fessional service in the 

office of his principal 6 
Oct. Commencement of uni- 

versity course, with 

four weeks in each of 

the summers 1946 and 

1947 in an accoun- 

tant’s office or in ap- 

proved work in indus- 

try or commerce... 2 31 
1948. 
June. Graduation, carrying ex- 

emption from Inter- - 

mediate Professional 

Examination. 
July. Practical experience in 
the office of his princi- 


1950. 
Dec. Final Professional Ex- 
amination 
Total sneer vaca- 
tions) ... 38 31 


This period of 5} years would thus suffice for both 
degree and professional qualification. 

The normal age of entry into the universities for the 
purpose of taking this study should be not less than 18, 
but the scheme is also intended to apply to the more 
mature person for whom modifications will be made 
where n . Furthermore, the detailed scheme 
will provide for the needs of (a) students who, during 
their course at the university, decide to take up accoun- 
tancy ; and (b) qualified accountants who wish to take 
a university degree. 


5. THE CURRICULUM. 
It is recommended that the degree course should 

consist of the following subjects :— 

(a) Accountancy (including conn etuicayes 

‘ and Taxation) bed 


9 Terms 
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(b) oe (including Economics and 
(c) Mery © awe . 9 Terms 
(d) A Modern Foreign Language or 


some other recognised wuapadl 
subject . At least 3 Terms 


(e) The study of Government "At least 3 Terms 


While the universities should have the utmost liberty 
of action in regard to the times at which instruction is 
given, the institution of “evening classes’’ forms no 
part of the Joint Committee recommendations. Uni- 
versities which already afford instruction in the evenings 
to prospective accountants will be free to continue or 
to discontinue this practice and will no doubt discuss 
with local representatives of the profession what they 
propose to do in the matter. 

The intention of the professional bodies is to exempt 
from their Intermediate Examinations candidates who 
have obtained a degree after completing a university 
course framed on the lines of the report of and approved 
by the Joint Standing Committee. 


6. THE FINAL PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

It will be seen that the proposals outlined provide 
in effect that the candidate should take a university 
degree, with special emphasis on accountancy subjects, 
and should, thereupon, be exempted from the Inter- 
mediate Professional Examination. The Joint Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that, for many reasons, 
the scheme should be started on this basis, without 
particular reference to preparation for the Final Pro- 
fessional Examination, for which candidates will, of 
course, be free to make their own arrangements. It 
will be some years before candidates reach this stage 
in their training, and it is confidently expected that 
before then the interest of many universities (particu- 
larly those in large commercial centres) in prospective 
accountants will extend beyond their graduation and 
that the universities will be prepared to arrange facilities 
for research and further instruction of a character 
which will be helpful towards the Final Professional 
Examination. 

7. TEACHING STAFF. 

The Committee considered that it was essential to 
the efficient working of the scheme that contact should 
be maintained between each university and members 
of the profession practising in its area. It is, therefore, 


- recommended that this contact should be arranged for 


such purposes as consultation in the making of part- 
time appointments of accountants on the staff of the 
university, in the placifg of students in offices and in 
a variety of other ways. It was also suggested that many 
universities would find it useful to nominate a “ Tutor 
of Accountancy Students ”’ who will be something more 
than a teacher—some person who would also act as 
their guide, help to form a bridge between office work 
and the university work, in many places place the student 
in a suitable office and generally be in a position to 
facilitate his progress in the degree course. 


8. FINANCE. 

Every student would pay the fees appropriate to the 
course in the same way as other students pay the fees 
chargeable in respect of their particular courses of study. 
It is widely believed that after the war the Government 
will make financial provision whereby every boy and 
girl capable of profiting by a university education, and 
being unable to afford it, will be enabled to take a uni- 
versity degree course. The Government have not yet 
published any particulars of this financial provision, but 
it must be assumed that it will be available to students 


Ea 
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contemplating law or medicine or any other profession, 
thus enabling the accountancy profession to recruit its 
due share of those who will in this way secure access to 
the universities. Discussions have taken place with the 
Universities in regard to the financial assistance which 
will be desired from the professional bodies, and informa- 
tion will be submitted to the members of these bodies 
in due course. 


9. THe FUTURE OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

It was considered that it would be useful for the 
Joint Committee to become a Joint Standing Committee 
with a mandate of, say, five years’ duration. In this 
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way, it could nurse the scheme through its teething 
troubles, advise the professional bodies upon the princi- 
ples governing claims for exemption and generally 
interpret the difficulties of each side to the other. 

The representatives of the accountancy profession 
on the Joint Committee wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the spirit of co-operation shown by the 
representatives of the university and of the invaluable 
work of the Chairman, Sir Arnold McNair. They are 
of opinion that the proposals now put forward will be 
of increasing importance to the future of the profession 
and indeed would mark a significant departure in 
professional education generally. 


Appeal Costs 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


A question that now arises not infrequently is the 
treatment for taxation purposes of the costs of excess 
profits tax appeals. 

The Revenue authorities’ present view is understood 
to be that such costs are not allowable for the purposes 
of either income tax or excess profits tax, this view 
apparently resting on the decision in the case of Allen 
v. Farquharson Brothers and Co. (K.B.D., 1932, 17 
T.C. 59). The basis of that decision appears to be that 
as income tax is not a deduction in arriving at profits, 
but rather an appropriation of profits, similarly costs 
incurred in determining the amount of such profits 
payable by way of income tax are an application of 
profits after they have been earned and are not an 
expenditure necessary to earn the profits or, in the 
words of Rule 3 (a) of Cases I and II of Schedule D, 
an expense wholly and exclusively laid out or expended 
for the purposes of the trade, profession or vocation. 

This case, however, dealt with the treatment of the 
costs of an appeal against an income tax assessment in 
computing subsequent profits for the purpose of income 
tax, and it might be argued that it is insufficient 
authority for the disallowance of the costs of an excess 
profits.tax appeal. Indeed, it seems that a case might 
be put forward for the allowance on the following lines : 


(1) As regards income tax :— 

Excess profits tax is deductible as an expense 
in computing profits for the purpose of income 
tax (Section 18, Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939), and 

Expenditure incurred in reducing the expenses 
of a business and thereby increasing profits is 
allowable (see, for example, A nglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Lid. v. Dale (16 T.C. 253), and Mitchell v. B. W. 
Noble, Lid. (11 T.C. 372). 

(2) As regards excess profits tax :— 

For the purpose of excess profits tax profits are 
required to be computed on mcome tax principles 
as adapted in accordance with the provisions of 
Part I of the Seventh Schedule to the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1939 (Section 14 (1) of that Act). 
As shown in (1) above, under such principles the 
costs in question are allowable and there is no 
statutory modification prohibiting the deduction. 

Against this it may be contended that, even if excess 
profits tax appeal costs were allowable for the purpose 
of income tax, the income tax principle to be applied 
for the purpose of excess profits tax should be inter- 
preted as allowing the cost of reducing a charge only 
on the profits in question so that, as excess profits tax 
is not allowed as a charge for the purpose of excess profits 
tax (Paragraph 8, Part I, Seventh Schedule, Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1939), neither could such costs be allowed 


for the purpose of excess profits tax. It may also be 
objected that there is no reduction of a charge on 
profits in the case of an unsuccessful appeal. So long, 
however, as a reduction of liability was a possible result 
of an appeal—and this would naturally be the object 
of any appeal—it is difficult to see how the allowance of 
the costs could logically be dependent upon success or 
failure, particularly since allowance under Rule 3 (a) 
of Cases I and II of Schedule D is dependent upon the 
purpose of expenditure and not upon its result. 

It might be considered, therefore, that there would be 
some prospect of establishing that excess profits tax 
appeal costs should be allowed at least for the purpose 
of income tax, and similar arguments would apply in 
favour of national defence contribution appeal costs, 
such contribution being deductible as an expense in 
computing profits for income tax purposes under 
Section 25, Finance Act, 1937. Moreover, since profits 
for both national defence contribution and excess profits 
tax are to be computed on income tax principles, if 
the second of the above suggestions—as regards excess 
profits—were to succeed, costs of an appeal against 
either of these taxes would apparently be allowable for 
the purpose of the other tax, as well as for income tax. 


While the position regarding excess profits tax appeal 


costs is at least not free from doubt pending further 
judicial guidance many, doubtless, will consider that 
the costs of any appeal, whether against income tax, 
excess profits tax, or national defence contribution 
assessments, and whether such appeal was successful 
or not, should be allowable for the purposes of all those 
taxes. With taxation at current levels, the State is in 
fact in the privileged position of a partner receiving a 
very considerable share of the profits and, incidentally, 
bearing losses only to a limited degree. For the 
purpose of a partnership or of a limited liability com- 
pany, it is necessary to draw up periodical accounts in 
order to determine the shares appropriate to the interests 
of the respective partners or shareholders, and although 
the preparation of such accounts does not of itself 
increase profits, the cost of such ascertainment is 


recognised by all parties as a proper charge in arriving _ 
_ at the amount available for distribution among them. 


Why, therefore, should not all appeal costs be regarded. 
similarly and allowed as a charge in computing the 
amount of the profits available for division between the 
State and the taxpayer? As Finlay, J., recognised in 
his judgment in Farguharson’s case, the difficulty arises 
in drawing a line. It is understood that the Revenue 
view now is that no appeal costs are allowable, but in 
practice they do allow professional accountants’ charges 


for dealing with normal day-to-day taxation matters. 
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It does not, however, appear logical to allow the cost of 
negotiating a computation, but to disallow the expense 
of obtaining from the appropriate tribunal a decision 
on any disputed questions not settled after negotiation. 
If the Revenue fears that to allow all appeal costs would 
be to encourage numerous, and possibly frivolous, 
appeals, it may be suggested that taxpayers should not 
be discouraged from proceeding to appeal even if this 
were to involve many more appeals proceeding to the 
stage of a hearing. It may be doubted whether any 
frivolous appeals would result, having regard to the fact 
that in by far the great majority of cases an intending 
litigant is previously advised by his accountants and 
legal advisers. On the other hand, for taxpayers to feel 
that any point in dispute could readily be determined 
by independent tribunals with the Revenue bearing its 
appropriate share of the cost might well be a factor in 
enabling heavy taxation burdens to be more readily 
borne. Should any such change ever be brought about, 
whether by legislation or as a matter of departmental 
practice, it should be extended not only to persons 
assessable under Cases I.and II of Schedule D, but to 


all taxpayers. ‘ 
Attractive though such a view may be, it is, however, 


P.A.Y.E. 

Further Regulations have been made by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue under Section 2 of the 
Income Tax (Employments) Act, 1943. These are the 
Income Tax (Employments) (No. 3) Regulations, 1945 
(S.R. & O. 1945, No. 365, dated March 28, 1945). These 
provide that : 

(a) No coding notice need be given to the employee 

for-1945-46 if there is no change from 1944-45. 

(6) Where no tax is deductible, the Inspector may 
direct the employer to refund any tax deducted 
before the date of any amended determination to 
that effect. 

(c) Any tax repayable on the first pay-day in a 
changed employment may be repaid so long as it 

does not exceed {1 (otherwise it must not be 
repaid until the Inspector authorises it). 

(ad) If the employee has changed his employment in 
the first three weeks of the income tax year, the 
new employer is not to take into account the 
cumulative totals on the certificate brought from 
the old employer, but will deduct as for the first 
week in the year until a tax deduction card is 

‘received from the Inspector. 

(e) On the death of an employee, the employer must 
send to the Inspector the certificate relating to 
cessation of employment and two copies of the 
certificate appropriate to a change of employment, 
noting the name and address of the personal 

- representative of the deceased, if known. If any 

emoluments are paid after the ‘death, tax must be 
deducted or repaid as if the deceased were still 


employed. 


(f) If an employee is absent from work otherwise . 


than through sickness, etc., the employer may 
either repay the appropriate tax, or notify the 

tor with- details of cumulative totals. 
He will then be relieved of any liability to make 
repayment, but must notify the Inspector when 
the employee returns. 
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uestion as to whether it is permissible under 
w as it stands at present. The Revenue’ 
authorities would doubtless rely on Rule 3 (a) of Cases 
I and II of Schedule D, and in particular on the inter- 
ar of the phraseology of this rule given by Lord 
in Strong v. Woodifield (House of Lords, 5 T.C. 

215) > “It is not enough that the disbursement is made 
in the course of, or arises out of, or is connected with, 
the trade or is made out of the profits of the trade. It 
must be made for the purpose of earning the profits.” 
This opinion presents so insuperable an obstacle that it 
seems the only hope would lie in amending legislation. 
It will be remembered that attention was drawn to 
the question of the cost of tax appeals in the memo- 
randum presented by the accountancy bodies to the 
ental Committee on Post-War Fiscal Policy 

at the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
November, 1943 (reprinted in AccouNTANCY, June, 
1944). If, however, the Finance Act, 1944, and the 
Income Tax Bill, 1945, are a complete indication of the 
extent to which the Chancellor proposes to reduce the 
disparity between the methods of computing profits 
for commercial and taxation purposes, then such legis- 
lation can hardly be anticipated. 


another 


Inland Revenue may be made through another 
Government Department. 

(4) Where an employer has not paid to the Collector 
the tax due within 14 days of the end of any 
income tax month, the Collector may call for a 
full return in respect of every employee. 

(@) Summary proceedings for the recovery of any 
amount due from an employer may be brought 
at any time within 12 months of its due date. 

(7) The end-year return is to be accompanied by a 
list of all tax deduction cards and @ certificate of 
the total net tax deducted or repaid in the case of 
each employee and of all employees. 


E.P.T.—Transactions 

It is evident that some Inspectors are trying to apply 
Section 33, Finance Act, 1944, to cases-to which the 
section was never intended to apply. It is well to keep 
in mind the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

. there are very many transactions, of a perfectly 
legitimate character, in regard to which it would be 
unjust to claim that tax lightening was the intention of 
the taxpayer, and that there was proof of evasion.” 
_ (Hansard, Vol. 401, No. 98, Col. 748.) 

To be caught by the provisions of Section 35, Finance 
Act, 1941, as amended by the above-mentioned section, 
the transaction must have as a main purpose the avoid- 
ance of E.P.T. If, during the currency of E.P.T., the 
avoidance of the tax might have been to be 
the main benefit of the transaction, then it is regarded 
as a main purpose. Emphasis must always be placed 
on the words “ main benefit,”” which we find are some- 
times overlooked or glossed over. Our paraphrase of 
the Act is deliberate to emphasise these words. ° 


The New Income Tax Year 

We are just over the threshold of a new year, which 
seems likely to be a momentous one. The cessation of 
European hostilities will bring many new problems to 
businesses, which will be reflected in taxation matters. 
The mass of legislation is such that it is difficult 
for Inspectors to keep abreast of all developments. 
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How much more difficult is it for the busy practising 
accountant to keep up to date. phone: pena ye that 
fells on his shoulders is no light one. He must always 
be awake to see that his client obtains all the reliefs and 
concessions to which he is entitled. The time has 
passed when every accountant could be confident of 
being able to deal with all aspects of his clients’ affairs. 
To-day, a partner or senior member of the staff must 


devote himself mainly to tax matters, or is 
almost sure to be overlooked sooner or later. Practitioners 
are well advised to keep abreast of current practice by a 
perusal of ACCOUNTANCY and other professional journals. 
The District Societies’ organisation provides access to 
professional libraries and a means of contact with fellow- 
members of the profession, some of whom may be avail- 
able for consultation. 


Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B.Litt., Barrister-at-Law 


Income Tax—Share-dealing company—Purchases and 
sales of shares on the Stock Exchange—Contango operations 
—Sums credited as dividends in contango account between 
broker and company—W hether trading receipts of company 
or taxed dividends—Discovery—Income Tax Act, 1918, 
Section 125. ; 

In Multipar Syndicate, Lid. v. Devitt (K.B.D., January 
24, 1945, T.R. 49), the appellant was a company dealing 
in stocks and shares upon the Stock Exchange, and had - 
had a number of contango or continuation transactions 
whereby instead of paying for shares and taking them off 
the market, they had been carried over from account 
to account until the transaction was finally closed. During 
the course of a transaction a dividend might be declared, 
and the company would be entitled to be credited with 
its amount. The main question in the case was whether. 
such an amount so credited was a real dividend or not. 
The subsidiary question was whether the inspector had 
made a discovery within Section 125 of I.T. Act, 1918. 
Transactions of the kind had taken place over several 
years ; and the contango dividends had been regarded 
as real dividends and not as trading receipts. A new. 
inspector, however, had come upon the scene and he had 
asked for certificates from the company’s brokers as 
to deduction of tax. These they had been unable to give. 
He had, therefore, rejected a claim which had been 
made under Section 34 in respect of loss ; and additional 
assessments had also been made. Wrottesley, J., found 
for the Crown upon both issues. 

As all members of the Stock Exchange will know, 
although not mentioned in the report, the reason why, 
whatever the actual facts, the brokers could not give 
certificates was that, under the “ Bull and Bear” 
arrangement between the Revenue and the Stock 
Exchange, members are not to issue certificates in respect 
of contango dividends. This is not because these 
dividends have no real existence, but because of the 
contention of the Board of Inland Revenue that they 
belong to the “ taker in,”’ the person who finances the 
transaction, and not to the purchaser. In the example 
chosen for the sake of argument in the case, the Judge 
seems to have taken it for granted that the stock con- 
tangoed had no real existence, in other words, that it 
was a “ bear ’’ transaction in which the “ taker in ”’ took 
in nothing but was merely party to a gambling trans- 
action. This may have been the case. In the present 
writer’s opinion, if the transaction had been one with a 
real taker in, who had the shares registered in his name, 
then, under the decision in C.I.R. v. Oakley (1926, 9 T.C. 
- §82), the dividends would have been the taxed income 
of the company, and the fact that, by reason of the 
arrangement above-mentioned, a certificate would be 
refused by the broker would not have affected the legal 
position. The case is, therefore, an unsatisfactory one 
upon the point of principle involved. 

Upon the discovery point, the Judge held that the 
case was not one of a different view of the law being 
taken by the new inspector—a subject upon which the 


Court of Appeal in British Sugar Manufacturers, Lid. v. 
Harris (1938, 21 T.C. 528) were prepared to take one 
view, whilst the Court of Session, in C.I.R. v. Mackinlay’s 
Trustees (1938, 22 T.C. 305) had taken the opposite—but 
was a question of whether tax had or had not been de- 
ducted. The new inspector had discovered that it had 
not, 


Schedule B—Woodlands managed upon commercial basis 

—Estate saw mill, for cutting up timber—To keep employees 

fully employed considerable other timber purchased and cut 

up—Whether profits covered by Schedule B assessment— 

as Tax Act, 1918, Schedule B, Rule 7, Schedule D, 
ase 1. 

In Christie v. Davies (K.B.D., January 30, 1945, T.R. 
63), the appellant had claimed that the whole of the 
activities of his mill were already taxed under Schedule 
B, but admitted in Court that, in so far as he bought, 
worked and sold timber from outside, he was liable 
under Schedule D. The case, then resolved itself into 
whether he was carrying on a trade in respect of the 
working of his own timber. For the Crown it was sug- 
gested that the appellant should charge the timber 
supplied to his own mill in the same way as he paid for 
the outside timber. 

Wrottesley, J., found for the appellant. After review- 
ing the various relevant cases, he said that the fact that 
the saw mill was better equipped than the average estate 
sawmill was no reason for saying that it was not already 
covered by Schedule B in so far as it dealt with the 
timber of the home woodlands. 


Schedule E—Parent and subsidiary company—Shares in 
parent company with market value of 90s. issued to officials 
of subsidiary company at par value 20s.—Verbal condition 
against sale without permission of directors of parent 
company—Regarded as binding so long as purchasers re- 
mained with subsidiary company—Whether difference be- 
tween par and market value an emolument of office. 

In Ede v. Wilson and Cornwall (K.B.D., January 25, 
1945, T.R. 55) the facts were as stated in the heading. 
The General Commissioners had held that the shares 
could not be sold because of the “ tie” imposed by the 
verbal condition. Wrottesley, J., held that this was not 
the case. The purchasers could have sold and taken the 
consequences. After referring to the authorities and, in 
particular, to Weight v. Salmon (1935, 19 T.C. 174), his 
lordship held that the shares were not so valuable for 


certain purposes as they would be but for the restriction, 


and remitted the case to the Commissioners to say what 
reduction, if any, was to be made in view of the agreement 
not to sell without the directors’ permission. Unfor- 


tunately for the Commissioners, he held that the shares 
might have different values according to the circum- 
stances of the individual recipients, and in the discussion 
following judgment he said that the amount of liability 
“ may be very different in the hands of different persons.”’ 
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Markets and the Budget 

No changes in taxation had been expected in the City, 
and consequently the absence of any material reductions 
in this year’s Budget caused no disappointment. Interest 
was concentrated instead on the Chancellor’s general 
remarks, and although these were mostly not very 
specific, they had the effect, without involving the 
Exchequer in any immediate sacrifice of revenue, of 
encouraging most sections of the market. Gilt-edged, 
for instance, benefited from the fresh assurance that 
cheap money will be maintained after the war, and the 
industrial market generally responded to Sir John 
Anderson’s insistence on the urgency of exports and on 
the need for a material relaxation in the tax burden 
after the war. The immediate result of these remarks 
was to attract fresh attention to the shares of companies 
with important overseas interests, and companies which 
stand to gain more than most from the removal of E.P.T. 
From the market point of view, however, the most 
effective part of the Budget was the relief from double 
taxation which had been obtained in a treaty with the 
United States. This was interpreted as meaning that 
the double taxation of profits earned in the United 
States would be entirely eliminated, since the American 
withholding tax is not only to be reduced, but the 
remaining tax withheld is to be set off against U.K. tax 
liability. The immediate result of this was to raise the 
quotation of shares in companies with important 
American interests or subsidiaries. Since the Chan- 
cellor also went on to remark that he hoped to arrange 
for complete relief from double taxation within the 
Empire, there was a parallel advance in the shares of 
British companies with Empire interests. It was felt 
that if complete relief could bé obtained in the case of 
the United States, the arrangements within the Empire 
were hardly likely to be less satisfactory. The present 
limited Dominion tax relief does not prevent the exist- 
ence of quite a substantial amount of double taxation, 
particularly in the case of Australia. 


Stock Exchange and Placings 

In previous notes in this column the question of 
“ placings ’’ of securities has been discussed in relation 
to the requirement of the Treasury that securities should 
be placed in ‘the hands of “‘ strong investors ’’ and not 
dealt in until six months after issue—a situation which 
was not viewed favourably in Stock Exchange circles. 
The Council of the Stock Exchange, however, has now 
endorsed the Treasury’s requirements and the new 
temporary regulation follows the statement of policy 
announced byjthe Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
February. Many will feel that this policy is not only 
_ disadvantageous to the public, as investors or borrowers, 
but serves no wider national interest. In its anxiety 
to prevent an active market in new issues the Treasury 
has in effect sanctioned a class of ‘‘ strong investors,”’ 
principally institutions, with opportunities to purchase 
securities which will be, in effect, denied to the ordinary 
public. For the borrower or raiser of capital, the result 
will be equally bad. Purchasers of new issues, who are 
under the obligation to hold the stock for six months 
without reselling, will naturally insist on rather more 
generous terms in order to compensate for the additional 
risk. The new placing arrangements will not only dis- 
criminate between investors, but will raise the cost of 
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borrowing. It can only be hoped that they will be very 
temporary. Control of capital issues will, of course, 
continue during the transition period, but the method 
of issue, once sanctioned, should be left to the Stock 
Exchange. At present the only methods permitted are 
placings in strong hands, and issues of capital to existing 
shareholders. After the war the provision of capital for 
industry should be open to all. 


Stock Exchange Results 

The Stock Exchange accounts for the past year are 
the last to be issued by the Trustees and Managers, 
since this duty will in future devolve on the newly 
established Stock Exchange Council. A considerable 
improvement in results is shown, but shareholders are 
to remain without a dividend, and it has been made 
clear that a return to pre-war rates of payment is not 
to be expected for a long time. Up till 1938 it was 
impossible under the Deed of Settlement for more than 
10 per cent. of net profits to be set to reserve, but since 
the amendment of this provision the Stock Exchange is 
free to retain as much of its earnings as it thinks fit. 
It has been indicated that dividends are, in fact, unlikely 
to exceed {5 a share for some years to come, which 
compares with {15 for 1937, and that strong reserves 
will be accumulated for the ultimate purpose of rebuild- 
ing the Stock Exchange on its present site. This inten- 
tion has been well received generally, but there has been 
some criticism on the part of those who consider that 
future dividend policy should be slightly more liberal. 
There is, in fact, a certain conflict of interest between 
using Stock Exchange profits for improvements in 
service or dividends to proprietors. This would be 
lessed if all the shares were in the hands of members, 
but can hardly disappear unless the Stock Exchange 
gets a Charter and its shares are eliminated. 


Argentine Rails 
The favourable effect on Argentine railway stocks of 
Argentina’s decision to enter the war has been quickly 
reversed by the announcement of a proposed transport 
law which would, in the companies’ words, ‘‘ mean 
ruin.’”’” At the end of last year the companies were 
granted certain concessions on tariffs and exchange 
rates which were designed to stabilise their financial 
position until the end of next year, when the Mitre Law 
expires. It was always i that the position 
thereafter was obscure, but few could have expected 
that the complete withdrawal of the privileges granted 
by this law was under contemplation. The principal 
privileges have been freedom from national taxation 
and from the payment of duties on imported materials, 
and since the companies are unable to earn anything 
on the bulk of their capital while these privileges are in 
existence, their position will be serious indeed if they 
are withdrawn. It can only be hoped that these pro- 
will not be put into effect, and previous experience 
of the Argentine legislative process suggests that it 
may not be necessary to take them at their face value. 
It may be, so to speak, that the Argentine Government 
is pitching its terms as low as possible in the first stages 
of the bargain, and that some improvement from the 
stockholder’s point of view will be achieved by Sir 
Montague Eddy’s latest visit to Buenos Aires. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


The Vickers Group 

Many recent sets of accounts have borne witness, 
in reduced trading profits, to contraction in turnover 
attributable to a smaller volume of Government con- 
tracts. Vickers’ profits are actually little altered on the 
year, but the changing trend of armament production 
finds reflection in a decline from {56,549,708 to 
£49,805,821 in the stock and work-in-progress of the 
operating company, Vickers-Armstrongs. The balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account of this subsidiary are 
habitually included in the Vickers’ statement and so 
are those of the English Steel Corporation, which in 
turn is a Vickers-Armstrongs subsidiary. During some 
earlier war years the accounts of Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon, in which Vickers holds a controlling 
interest, have been withheld, but in the latest statement 
these again find their place. A third indication of chang- 
ing times is the directors’ intimation that the wartime 
practice of. issuing a chairman’s statement with the 
report can now be discontinued. In fact, the chairman 
in the early days of April resumed the practice of 
delivering his speech at the annual meeting. For the 
most part the accounts are informative, but the profits 
of Vickers-Armstrongs (subject to depreciation) are 
only disclosed “‘ after providing for taxation on the 
profits of the year, and setting aside such a sum as the 
board consider to be necessary to reserve for post-war 


reorganisation and other contingencies,”” and “‘ creditors . 


and provisions and reserves for taxation, deferred repairs 
and contingencies ”’ are grouped together in one omnibus 
item of £17,711,821. The constituent parts of this entry 
could with advantage be shown separately ; while, if 
there was previously an objection on grounds of national 
security to showing gross trading profits before taxation 
and specific reserve allocations, that objection, one 
would have thought, has now disappeared along with 
the need for suppressing the Metropolitan Carriage and 
Wagon accounts and for limiting the business of the 
anrual meeting to routine transactions. 


M. B. Foster and Sons ; 

The principal assets of M. B. Foster and Sons are 
investments whose book value accounts for £305,745 
of a balance-sheet total of £544,002. They are shown to 
comprise 50,700 Benskins {1 ordinary shares at 13s., 
£32,955 ; £37,188 4 per cent. Consols at 81}, £30,401 ; 
and sundry trade and other investments at cost, or 
under, £242,389. A balance-sheet note states that the 
market value of these various holdings at December 31 
last was £514,576, which means that, including cash of 
£64,215, the quick resources, taking the investments at 
their current worth, total £578,791, as compared with a 
figure of £369,960 based on book values. And the 
investment appreciation of {208,831 represents a reserve 
to be considered along with the investment reserve of 
£19,733, the general contingency reserve of £45,000, 
and the profit and loss balance of £103,690. This is an 
excellent illustration of the value of the suggestion 
made before the Cohen Committee that the market 
value of quoted investments should be noted in every 
balance-sheet, together with the directors’ estimate of 
the current worth of unquoted securities. 


South Durham Steel and Iron 

An unusual method of stating fixed assets is adopted 
by South Durham Steel and Iron. We use the descrip- 
tion “‘ fixed assets” in its widest sense, for the effect 


of the practice followed by the company is to leave 
shareholders with a combined figure for land, properties, 


_ plant and machinery on the one hand, and investments 


in subsidiaries on the other. The former are shown, 
after allowing for net additions of £52,700 made during 


_ the year and for further depreciation of £44,012, at 


£2,545,971. To this is added 4902,747 for investments, 
at cost less depreciation, in subsidiary companies. But 
from the resultant total of £3,448,718 is deducted 
£722,013 described as ‘‘ depreciation not allocated.” If 
the net figure of {2,726,705 is a reasonable estimate of 
values, there seems to be no reason why the depreciation 
reserve should not be allocated as between the two 
components of the asset item. If, on the other hand, 
this reserve is regarded as having a free nature, it might 
with advantage be transferred to the other side of the 
balance-sheet. As it is, shareholders, in the absence of 
a consolidated balance-sheet, are left without any idea 
of the importance of the investments in subsidiaries, 
Incidentally, the assets statement draws a distinction 
between a loan of £65,000 to a subsidiary and a debt of 
£93,457 from a subsidiary, the former being given the 
dignity of a heading in its own right, while the latter is 
bracketed with sundry debtors under the words “‘ debts 
due to the company.” Another interesting feature is 
provided by the statement under Section 126, which 
uses language plainer than that usually employed: 
“An amount less than the, aggregate profits of the sub- 
sidiary companies has been included in the above 
accounts by way of dividend.” 


Schweppes 

As compared with a book figure of £563,208 placed on 
the fixed assets under the company’s direct control, 
a value of £249,103 is attached to investments in sub- 


_ sidiaries in the Schweppes’ balance-sheet. These holdings 


may not appear to bulk very large when related to the 
assets total of £2,959,616 ; but, with the parent com- 
pany’s own goodwill representing £400,000 of this 
amount, it is natural to wonder whether a similar 
intangible item may not be included, in effect, in the 
valuation placed upon them. The doubt would be 
resolved by a consolidated balance-sheet, which would 
also be of great value in displaying the financial position 
of the group. The parent company itself occupies a 
strong situation, for it has 1,268,249 in cash, tax reserve 
certificates and investments, and including this amount 
there are current assets of {1,747,305 as compared with 
current liabilities of £664,249. 


We regret that in the note on Lewis’s Investment 
Trust in our April issue, the figure for freehold land 
and buildings was stated as £1,211,560. This should 
have been £2,211,560. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Principles and Practice of Cost Accounting. 
By Walter Scott, A.I.C.A., A.C.A.A., F.A.LS. 
(Law Book Co. of Australia Pty., Ltd., Sydney, 
N.S.W. Price £3 3s. net.) 


The Death Duties. By Robert Dymond. Consolidated 
second Supplement to the ninth edition. (Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society, Ltd., London. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. Book with supplement, {2 10s. net.) 
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Brewery Income Tax. By G. S. Hamilton, A.C.A. 
(Taxation Publishing Co., Ltd., London. Price 
30s. net.) 

Before any book of a technical nature is written, 
research is essential. “ Income Tax ”’ reveals 
that the research of its author has been pai i 
and comprehensive. The result is a first-class treatise 
on income tax designed for the use of brewers and their 
advisers. Even to those outside this limited appeal 
there is much of general interest, set out in straight- 
forward language and illustrated by a wealth of refer- 
ences, illustrations and quotations from legal decisions. 

Seven chapters are devoted to Schedule A and cover 
the basis of assessment, valuations and appeals, deduc- 
tions and allowances, the paymen 
tax and excess rents. Part II deals with Schedule D 
and contains eleven chapters, reviewing the bases of 
assessment and the items of expenditure that may be 
deducted from profits, and concluding with chapters on 
licence duty, compensation fund and monopoly value. 

Seventy-two cases dealing with income tax are then 
summarised and the book concludes with nine appen- 
dices containing much useful information in the form of 
tables and copies of official circulars and recommenda- 
tions. In passing, Mr. Hamilton quotes a case where 
an American distillery declared a dividend in kind at 
the rate of 27 gallons of Bourbon whisky for each 25 
dollar share, a thought so tantalising that it is merely 
headed “‘ An Idea!” 

The index is comprehensive ; and for those who wish 
to delve more deeply into any trade cases, the references 
in the opening table are more than usually complete. 

The only criticism is that it is a pity Mr. Hamilton 
devoted his research and lucid treatise to the narrow 
issue of brewery income tax, as a book from his pen 
on taxation generally should be a valuable addition to 
accountancy literature. He, however, is young and has 
plenty of time to remedy this defect. 


Accounts Analysis. By J. A. Mackinnon, C.A., and 
L. J. E. Troupe, A.C.A. (Gee & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. Price 6s. net.) 

This is a slight and somewhat immature work of only 

36 pages, including both text and illustrations, which 


pretation of annual balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of trading undertakings. Even so, there are 
eight chapters ; and it is not surprising that in general 
terms the book only succeeds in conveying general 
impressions, while it tends to raise more questions than 
it answers. In a work of this nature perhaps it is only to 
be expected that all the emphasis will rest upon a 
mechanical rearrangement of balance sheet and revenue 
figures. Such a review of statistical accounting methods 
has its advantages in the preparation of reports follow- 
ing investigations. But there are serious drawbacks 
in that very little attention seems to be paid to the high 
degree of importance attaching to the fundamental 
problems of definition and measurement and the under- 
lying significance of form in the original presentation of 
annual accounts. There is a certain lack of depth in the 
text which is portrayed by the use of such a phrase as 
“a study of the position in all its aspects.” There are 
points about the book which tend to raise the implica- 
tions lying behind the standardisation of financial 
accounting documents, but nowhere is this gone into 
with any sense of real penetration. To say so much is 
perhaps to look for more than the authors intended, 
since at least the book will in some measure constitute 
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attempts to deal with the difficult subject of the inter-— 


a handbook of forms of analysis for the practising 
accountant. 


The Law of Partnership. By J. Andrew Strahan, 
M.A., and Norman H. Oldham, B.A., LL.B., 
Barristers-at-Law. Sixth edition by H. G. Hanbury, 
D.C.L. (Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., London. Price 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Although Sir Frederick Pollock’s short book on 
partnership will always be likely to retain its place as 
one of the best legal commentaries on the subject, a 
reviewer can welcome this latest edition of Strahan on 
Partnership. A- student will find it concise yet full 
enough for his purpose. It is largely a commentary on 
the Partnership Act, 1890. In addition, it contains 
useful extracts from judgments in leading cases. 

Particularly useful and well-ordered are the chapters 
dealing with Dissolution; Bankruptcy of a Firm or 
Partner ; Limited Partnerships. Both the Partnership 
Act, 1890, and the Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, 
are set out in an Appendix. 


Financing Inventory on Field Warehouse Receipts. 
By Neil H. Jacoby and Raymond J. Saulnier. 
Financial Research Programme—Studies in Busi- 
ness Financing. (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. Price $1.50.) 

This work forms part of a business financing investi- 
gation initiated under the National Bureau’s Financial 
Research e, with the support of grants from 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The intentions of the investigation 
are “ first, to trace from business accounting records 
the structural and cyclical changes that have occurred 
in the financial organisation of business enterprise since 
the turn of the present century ; second, to determine 
the cross-sectional pattern for recent years of business 
credit demands ; and third, to describe the adaptations 
that financing institutions providing short—and medium 
term credit have made over the past decade in response 
to changing demands for their services.” 

Most English accountants will be unfamiliar with 
the term “‘ Field Warehouse Receipts.’ It seems that 
loans secured by field warehouse receipts in America 
represent a comparatively recent and developing method 
used by financial institutions to lend working capital 
to business enterprises. A field warehouse is merely 
a special warehouse leased from, and established on the 
premises of, the borrowing concern, and it seems that 
the warehouseman takes custody of the raw materials, 
semi-finished or finished goods, of the particular enter- 
prise and issues warehouse receipts that are then pledged 
as collateral security for a loan. It is asserted that by 
making the inventories of a business “‘ bankable,” field 
warehousing operates as a useful credit facilitating device. 

The book before us represents a very thorough 
enquiry into this form of business financing, and is one 
which is much to be commended for its careful survey. 


Introduction to Economics. By Alec Cairncross, 
Ph.D. (Cantab). (Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd. London. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Commerce. By F. J. Wright, M.Sc. (Econ.). (The 
English Universities Press, Ltd., London. Price 
7s. 6d. net.) 

These two books are examples of very different types 
of work, each of which will always be necessary. 

Mr. Cairncross has written an up-to-date introduction 
to economics on orthodox lines without any claim to 
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originality. He has specially in mind readers who desire 
to understand the complexities of economic discussion, 
but are beginners to whom the characteristic technique 
of the economist needs clear and straightforward 
explanation. His book is a careful and competent study 
of the whole subject, introducing the reader to recent 
discussions : for example, the account and criticism of 
Keynesian theory is notably well done, and enables the 
tyro to appreciate the points at issue. 
On the other hand, Mr. Wright has published the 
first of three projected volumes on commerce. He 
assumes that technical education stands on the verge 
of a great advance, and believes that there will be vast 
changes in the structure of the economic system. He 
therefore sets out to write his introduction on the basis 
that the old system of unrestricted competition and 
relative freedom of enterprise has gone for ever; and on 
the educational side he desires to move away from the 
“* business methods ”’ teaching of the past to a realisation 
that commerce is set in a context of sociology, and 
believes it cannot be understood until these have been 
set firmly and clearly in the background. He looks 
forward to a transformation of “‘ schools of commerce ” 


LAW 


Legal 


COMPANY LAW - 
Companies Act, 1929, Section 155—Dissenting applicant 
must prove unfairness. 

In Re Evertite Locknuts (1938), Lid. (1945, W.N. 58), 
the Evertite Locknuts (Ltd.), the transferor company, 
by contract agreed to the transfer of its share capital 
to another company, R. D. and Co., Ltd. The contract 
was approved by a majority of the shareholders, holding 
more than nine-tenths of the capital value. The 
transferee company agreed to pay 6s. 3d. for the 5s. 

shares in the transferor company. The 
applicant, P., objected to his holding of shares, valued 
at £28, being acquired by the transferee company. He 
took out a summons under Section 155 of the Companies 
Act, 1929, asking for a declaration that he was not bound 
to sell his shares to the transferee company at the price 
agreed on by other shareholders. By Section 155, 
where a transfer of shares by one company to another 
has been approved by the holders of not less than 
nine-tenths in value of the shares affected, the trans- 
ferees may give notice to any dissenting shareholder 
to acquire his shares and shall be entitled to do so, 
unless on an application by the shareholder within one 
month from the date of notice, the Court sees fit to 
order otherwise. 

Vaisey, J., said the application was made under a 
section which had not appeared in Companies Acts 
prior to 1929. No indication was given of the grounds 
on which the Court might interfere. But it had been 
held in a previous case that the Court would not “‘ order 
otherwise ”’ and prevent the expropriation of the shares 
of a dissenting shareholder, unless he could establish 
that the scheme was in fact unfair. In the present case, 
the applicant’s holding was only one seven-hundredth 
of the share capital held by shareholders of the same 
class who approved the scheme. But the applicant did 
not say that the scheme was unfair or the price in- 
adequate. His only complaint was that he was without 
information as to certain facts on which he could have 
based his conclusion. The transferor company was a 
holding company, and the applicant was refused in- 
formation as to the share value of another company, in 
which it had a large holding. The applicant might have 
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into departments of economics or of industrial economy, 
which will include in their curriculum such subjects as 
social and political theory, social institutions, methods 
of government and social psychology, using the social 
sciences to make a background of humane studies for a 
theory of commerce. 

Mr. Wright sees the “‘ man engaged in the 
business of life ’’ as no longer engaged in a struggle for 
the survival of the fittest, always in conflict with his 
fellows for as much as possible of this world’s goods, 
but as man co-operating with his fellows in trying to 
make the best use of the material resources of the world. 
From this basis he surveys all commercial activities and 
provides the student at the university or technical 
college with an interesting introduction to the whole of 
its activities, whether commerce, trade or finance. 
It is characteristic that the appendix which gives 
suggestions for further reading directs the student to 
such books as the author’s ‘‘ Elements of Sociology,” 
Cole’s “ Social Theory,” and Laski’s “‘ Introduction to 
Politics,’”’ alongside of Clay’s ‘‘ Economics ”’ and the like. 

Altogether, two books which may be recommended 


for their respective purposes. 


Notes 


some grievance against it, but following the previous 
decision, Vaisey, J., held that in the absence of evidence 


that the scheme was unfair, the application failed and 
must be dismissed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Master and servant—Suspension of workman for mis- 
conduct—No breach of Truck Act. 

In Bird v. British Celanese, Lid. (1945, W.N. 75), the 
Court of Appeal decided that, on the facts, the suspension 
of a workman for two days for misconduct, and the 
consequent non-payment of two days’ , did not 
amount to a contravention of Section 1 of the Truck 
Act, 1896. The section in question provides that an 
employer shall not make any contract with any workman 
for any deduction from the sum contracted to be paid 
by the employer to the workman, or for any payment 
to the employer by the workman, for or in respect of 
any fine. The contract of employment in this case 
was oral, but included the acceptance of various internal 
rules for work and behaviour. It was terminable by 
one day’s notice on either side. The material term of 
the contract in this case was a practice that for various 
offences, including refusal to obey an order, the em- 
ployers. were entitled ‘‘ temporarily to suspend the 
workman from his employment.”” On two consecutive 
days the workman refused to clean his machine, and 
was suspended for one day on each occasion. He 
brought an action claiming {2 10s. as damages, or 
alternatively as wages in respect of the two days on 
which he was suspended. The County Court Judge 
gave judgment for the amount claimed, holding that 
the non-payment of {2 10s. wages was illegal under the 
Truck Act. The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal of 
the employers. They held that a contract of employ- 
ment whereby the workman might be suspended if 
guilty of misconduct was not a contract for any deduc- 
tion from the sum contracted to be paid, within the 
meaning of Section 1 of the Truck Act, because by the 
terms of such a contract, the employer never contracted 
to pay wages to the workman during the period of sus- 
pension ; therefore such a contract was not a contract 
for any deduction from the sum contracted to be paid. 
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In our November, 1939, issue we published the first - 
instalment of a comprehensive guide to the war-time 
enactments and Orders which most concern the accountant. 
The fifty-seventh instalment is given below. The summaries 
ave not intended to be exhaustive, but only to give the 
main content of an Act or Order, the full text of which 
should be consulted if details are vequired. 

ACTS 
Limitation (Enemies and War Prisoners) Act, 1945. 

The period ibed by any statute of limitation 
for the bringing of an action is extended where at any 
time during the period any necessary party was an 
enemy or was detained in enemy territory. The Act 
is retrospective to September 3, 1939. 


ORDERS 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
No. 155. Excess Profits Tax (Metals, Oil and Mineral 
Producing Concerns) Regulations, 1945. 
Coal is included among the minerals specified in the 
previous Regulations (1943, No. 1280). 
(See AccounTaNcy, November, 1943, page 39.) 


FINANCE: 
No. 241. Importation of Notes (Foreign) Order, 1945. 
French, Belgian and Dutch currency notes are 
included among those of which the importation is 
restricted. They may be brought into the United 


£5 sterling. 
No. 242. Currency Restrictions (Travellers Exemption) 
Order, 1945. 

A person leaving the United Kingdom for Eire may 
take bank notes or Irish currency to any amount. If 
his destination is in certain European territories, he 
may take not more than {5 in bank notes, and foreign 
currency up to {10 sterling in value. For any other. 
destination, the limit is an aggregate value of {15 
sterling in bank notes and foreign currency, of which 
bank notes may not exceed £10. Previous Orders are 
revoked. ; 
a 247, 342. Regulation of Payments Orders, 

945 


These Orders relate respectively to Sweden, Greece, 
and the French Franc Area. Sterling on the account of 
a resident in one of these territories may be transferred 
to the account of another resident in the same territory. 
The prescribed manners of payment are in the currency 
of the territory concerned or in sterling obtained from 
the account of a person resident in the territory. In the 
case of Greece the latter is the only method prescribed. 
No. 313. Order in Council amending the Defence (Finance) 

Regulations, 1939. 

The currency of countries in the sterling area is 
excluded from the restrictions on dealings in foreign 
currency. The scope of some of the Regulations is 
extended to include notes and foreign currency which 
have ceased to be legal tender. 

(See Accountancy, April, 1945, page 140.) 

MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY 
No. 183. Hollow-ware and Kitchen Hardware (Control of 
Manufacture and Supply) (No. 4) Order, 1945. 
- The control on the supply of aluminium ware now 
applies only to manufacturers and not to wholesalers. 
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Specified types may only be manufactured under 
licence ; they must be marked and are subject to price 
control. The previous provisions relating to enamel- 
ware are ed. The control on the manufacture 
and supply of metal hollow-ware and in types of 
kitchen hardware is continued. 

(See Accountancy, September, 1944, page 251.) 


PRICES OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
No. 184. Utility Apparel (Maximum Prices and Charges) 
Order, 1945. 

Previous Orders (1943 Nos. 335, 859, 949, and 1667, 
and 1944 Nos. 11, 219, 430, and 703) are revoked and 
their provisions consolidated with some amendments. 
Some of the related Schedules remain in force, while 
others are replaced. New Schedules relate to oilskins, 
waterproofs, nurses’ uniforms, and fur apparel. 

No. en Sales by Auction and Tender (Control) Order, 


Metal office equipment and certain mirrors are 
excluded from the definition of “ furniture.”” Auc- 
tioneers no longer need a licence to sell antique furniture. 
The form of declaration to be signed by vendors is 
slightly amended. 

No. 282. Consolidated General Licence (Regulation of 
Disposal of Stocks), 1945. 

The 1944 Consolidated General Licence is revoked and 
re-enacted with some amendments. The licence permits 
traders to restrict their sales of certain goods in accord- 
ance with Board of Trade distribution schemes. The 
scope is extended to children’s Wellington boots and 
vacuum flasks. - 

(See Accountancy, October, 1944, page 19.) 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
No. 182. Finland : General Licence. 
No. 266. Roumania: General Licence. 

Written communication with reference to any com- 

mercial, financial or other matter is permitted with 

in Finland or Roumania. This does not 
authorise the supply or receipt of goods or the payment 
or transmission of money, negotiable instruments or 
securities. 

No. 347. Trading with the Enemy (Transfer of op a 
Instruments, etc.) (France and Monaco) Order, 1945. 
No. 348. Trading with the Enemy (Custodian) (Amend- 

ment) (France and Monaco) Order, 1945. 

Money and property which on or after March 29, 
1945, becomes payable to, or comes into the ownership 
of, persons resident or trading in France or Monaco is 
freed from the provisions of the. Custodian Order. 
Choses in action or negotiable instruments may be 
transferred or assigned by such persons. 

Nos. 283, 387. Trading with the Enemy (Specified 
Pevsons) (Amendment) Orders, 1945, Nos. 4, 5. 

Further amendments are made in the list of persons 
deemed to be enemies. 

(See Accountancy, April, 1945, page 140.) 


WAR DAMAGE 
No. 301. War Damage (Business Scheme) (Extension of 
Insurance and Premium) Orders, 1945. 

Business scheme policies expiring on September 30, 
1944, December 31, 1944, or March 31, 1945, are con- 
tinued to June 30, 1945. For new policies the premium 
for the three months to June 30, 1945, is at the rate of 
one-twelfth per cent., with a minimum of 5s. 

(See Accountancy, January, 1945, page 82.) 
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Society Of Incorporated Accountants 


EXAMINATIONS 


Tuesday, May 22, is the last date for the receipt at In- 
corporated Accountants’ Hall of completed applications for 
the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations of 
the Society, which will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, August 1, 2, and 3, 1945. The centres will again 
be at Taunton School, Somerset (by kind permission of the 
Governors and Headmaster), and at Manchester, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


The fiftieth annual meeting was held at Cardiff on April 13. 
Mr. AF Ewart Pearce, M.B.E., F.S.A.A., President of the 


.B.E. may ef Ge fad ded See 
Alban, C.BE., J.P., F.S.A.A., Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., 

F.S.A.A., Mr. A. w. Horton, F.S.A.A., Mr. Tudor Davies, 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary) and others, 

_ Mr. E. Ewart Pearce, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that this year marked the jubilee of the 
District Society, but owing to war conditions its celebration 
had been postponed. 

The following officers were elected :—President, Mr. E. 
Vice-President, Mr. J. Wallace 
, Mr. Tudor Davies ; Hon. Auditors, 
Mr. Guy Ross, FS.A.A., and Mr. W. I. J. T. Rodda. 

The Chairman then extended to Mr. Richard A. Witty 
and Mr. A. A. Garrett a very cordial welcome to South Wales, 
and stated that their visit was taken and appreciated as a 
message of encouragement from the Parent Society to the 
members of the District Society in their work and difficulties. 

Mr. Richard A. Witty then delivered an address (reported 
on page 151). 

Mr. A. A. Garrett expressed his congratulations and 
mentioned the happy relationship which had always existed 
between headquarters and the South Wales Society. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. J. Alban, seconded by Mr. R. 
Wilson Bartlett, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Witty 
and Mr. Garrett. 

Immediately on arrival at Cardiff, Mr. Witty and Mr. 
Garrett weaned’ to the City Hall, Cardiff, where they were 
accorded a Civic Welcome by the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
W. H. Parker, J.P.). Included in the were Mr. E. 
Ewart Pearce, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. F. J. Alban, Mr. 
F, J. Barker (City Treasurer of Cardiff) and Mr. Tudor Davies. 

After the annual meeting Mr. Witty and Mr. Garrett were 
entertained to a private dinner by the members of the Com- 
* mittee of the District Society. Mr. E. Ewart Pearce presided. 


SHEFFIELD 


Mr. Fred Marshall, M.P., addressed a luncheon meeti 
of the Incorporated ‘Accountants’ District Society of Shef- 
field on April 23. His subject was ‘‘ Procedure in the House.”’ 
a = So i Girling, President of the District Society, occupied 

e 

Mr. Marshall dealt with the various Acts of Parliament 
and precedents which have resulted in the procedure adopted 
in the House of Commons at the present time. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Marshall for his 
interesting address on the motion of Mr. Percy Toothill, 
seconded by Mr. C. S. Garraway. 


LONDON STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the London Students was held on 
March 27, in the Law Society’s Hall (by kind permission of 
the Council of the Law Society). 

The President, Mr. Daniel Mahony, F.S.A.A., in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said ‘the Society 
had had another successful war-time year. The Committee 
was grateful to Sir Walter Womersley, Minister of Pensions, 
Dr. Alexander Scott, Mr. Collin Brooks (Editor of Truth), 


Mr. Francis Whitmore (City Editor, Daily Telegraph), Mr. 
R. T. , Barrister-at-Law, and Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.S.A.A., F.C.A., for interesting and stimulating addresses, 

Out of 1,485 ‘ordinary members, 705 were serving with 
H.M. Forces. The Committee was preparing literature calcu- 
lated to assist the returning student. This was now reaching 
a state of completion. Twenty-six members had died either 
on active service or by enemy action. Eleven were known 
to be prisoners of war. 

The Committee also regretted to the death of Mr. 
Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A., Past President of the parent 
Society, who rendered valuable services as President of the 
Students’ Society during the last war. 

Mr. Mahony expressed the thanks of the Committee to 
their Secretary, Mr. Fay, and the staff of the Society for their 
loyal services during a difficult year. Mr. Fay, to whom the 
Students’ Society owed so much, had unfortunately been un- 
well. He felt sure they would all join in wishing him a speedy 
and complete recovery. 

The President, Vice-President, and retiring members of 
the Committee were re-elected. 

The Committee record their ap 
rendered by the President, Mr. D. 
of his address on “ Investigations.” 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. R. T. Dunlop, F.S.A.A., has admitted as partners in 
the firm of Messrs. Robert T. Dunlop and Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, of 45, Renfield Street, Glasgow, C.2, Mr. Alex. 
B. Marshall, AS.ALA., and Mr. J. Cecil Gibb, A.S.A.A., both 
of whom have been associated with him as managing clerks 
for many years. 

Following the regretted death of Mr. T. L. Judd, C.B.E., 
F.S.A.A., firm of Messrs. J. Earle Hodges, Wright, Judd 
and Co., of Ridgway House, 41 and 42, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4, will be carried on by the surviving partners, 
Mr. T. H. C. Amies and Lieut.-Col. R. D. Judd, D.S.O., 
eae Lieut.-Col. Judd is at present serving with HM. 

orces. 

Mr. Wilfrid G. Milton, F.S.A.A., announces that he has 
admitted to ership his chief clerk, Mr. F. S. B. Murrells, 
A.S.A.A. practice will be continued in the style of 
Milton, Murrells. and Co., Incorporated Accountants, at 
“ Wayletts,’”’ West End Lane, Pinner, Middlesex, and at 
3, Cadogan Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. Frank Harrop, F.S.A.A., of 10, Norfolk Street, Man- 
chester 2, announces that Mr. Alfred Rouse, A.S.A.A., 
A.C.A., his principal clerk for the past ten years, has now 
joined ‘him in partnership. The practice will be carried on 
at the same address under the firm name of Frank Harrop 
and Co. as hitherto. 

Messrs. Milne, Gregg and Turnbull, Bank Buildings, 16, 
St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1, announce that they have 
admitted into partnership Mr. Douglas F. Alexander, B.Com., 
C.A., who has been a member of their staff for 17 years. 
The firm name will be unchanged. 

Mr. E. T. Peckham, A.C.A., Incorporated Accountant, 
has been admitted into partnership by Messrs. Fitzhugh, 
Tillett and Co. 

Messrs. T. Turketine and Co., Marion House, 71-74, Mark 
Lane, London, E.C., have admitted into partnership Mr. 
L. S. Morris, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., and Mr. F. B. Swinbourn, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. The firm will continue to punstiee under 
the same style as before. 

Messrs. Howard Morris and Crocker, 102, Victoria Road, 
Portsmouth, have admitted into ership Mr. H. W. 
Ward, A.C.A., Mr. H. J. Barrett, A.S.A.A., Mr. H. W. Wood, 
A.S.A.A., Mr. R. S. Bastow, A.C.A., and Mr. H. E. Marshall, 
A.S.A.A. The firm will in future practise under the style 
of Morris, Crocker and Co. 


REMOVAL 


Messrs. Weeks, Green and Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
announce that their Southampton office has been removed 
to 21, Cumberland Place. 


iation of the services 
my, and particularly 


May, 1945 
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